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THE FRANK KELL COLLECTION 





Llerena Friend 


HH” OF THE CASES which line the walls of the Barker Texas 
History Library display the books of the Kell Collection, 
which was given to the University of Texas by the Frank Kell 
heirs in 1946. Kept as a unit for shelving purposes, they illus- 
trate and document the reading interests of one of the great 
businessmen of Texas. They were not the first gift of Mr. Kell 
to the library; nor are they the last gift of the Kell family. 

On October 23, 1923, E. W. Winkler, then the University 
Librarian, wrote to Mr. Kell in Wichita Falls: 


It is not often that so pleasant a duty falls to a librarian as the 
one laid upon me by your generosity. Lord Kingsborough’s 
Antiquities of Mexico (9 vols. London, 1830-1848) arrived 
in good condition. It is one of two copies now in Texas, I be- 
lieve. It is a work that has been wanted for many years by 
members of the faculty of this University. It fits exactly into 
the very good collection on Mexico (the Garcia collection) in 
this library. It is appreciated like something that has been 
wanted a long time. 


The Antiquities of Mexico are located in the Latin-Ameri- 
can Library. In 1950 Mrs. Kell and her daughters presented to 
the University Library the three-volume Book of Kells, a fac- 
simile reproduction of an Irish-English Gospel Book dating from 
the eighth century. The Book of Kells was placed in the Rare 
Books Collection as a companion piece of other illustrated manu- 
scripts. In 1957 another Swiss reproduction by the same company 
(Urs-Graf), a copy of the illuminated volume of the Codex Lin- 
disfarnensis (the Lindisfarne Gospels) was presented by the 
Kell daughters to the Rare Books Collection. 
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Frank Kell was born December 2, 1859, at Clifton, Bosque 
County, Texas, the third of seven children of Francis Marion 
and Sarah (Potter) Kell. He attended country schools until he 
was fourteen, when he had to take responsibility in his father’s 
business, and had another year of schooling when he was eight- 
een. By then he had become an expert in Central Texas farming, 
particularly wheat farming, and in the cattle business of a com- 
munity located not far off the cattle trails of the 1870's. For a 
time he operated a store in Clifton and then became a pioneer in 
the grain export business at Galveston, using lighters in the 
harbor to load his wheat on ocean-going vessels. 

In 1885 Kell married Miss Lula Kemp of Clifton. Her 
brother, Joseph A. Kemp, had moved to Wichita Falls in 1883, 
and he soon interested Kell in investments in the Wichita County 
area. In 1896 Kemp, Kell, M. Lasker, and Morgan Jones pur- 
chased the Wichita Valley Milling Company, and the next year 
Kell moved his family to Wichita Falls, where he became mana- 
ger and then sole owner of the re-named Wichita Mill and Ele- 
vator Company, which he expanded to control nine milling units 
in the Southwest and over a hundred county elevators. The prop- 
erties were sold to General Mills in 1929. 

Other business interests were varied. In August 1901, when 
Oklahoma lands were opened to settlement, Kell was part owner 
of a cattle firm which had leases on the Kiowa-Comanche country 
pasture lands, and he later reminisced that “we had to hustle to 
remove our fences before the homesteaders started moving onto 
the land.” One of his biographers tells a story of Mr. Kell’s going 
to a West Texas ranch to buy cattle. He wore his derby hat and 
was taken for a “tenderfoot” by the cowboys who brought an 
outlaw horse for him to ride for his inspection of the cattle. Kell 
rode his unruly mount successfully, but dismounted to call for a 
gentle horse, commenting: “I can ride your wild horse if neces- 
sary, but I came on business.” 

He began his career as a railroad financier in 1905, when he 
bought shares in the Kemp railroad, built from Henrietta to 
Wichita Falls in 1894, and with Kemp chartered the Wichita 
Falls and Northwestern. In 1907 they built the Wichita Falls 
and Southern, and ultimately their railroad facilities extended in 
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six directions from Wichita Falls. He was part owner of the 
Wichita Falls and Northwestern, the Clinton and Oklahoma 
Western, the San Antonio, Uvalde and Gulf, and the Missouri 
and North Arkansas lines. The Wichita Falls and Southern was 
not sold by the Kell heirs until 1953. At the time of his death, 
Mr. Kell was chairman of the board of the Missouri-Arkansas 
Railroad, president of the Plants Flour Mill of St. Louis, the 
Texas-New Mexico Cattle Company, the Wichita Falls Cotton 
Oil Company, the Olney Oil and Refining Company, the Kemp 
Hotel Corporation, the Wichita Falls Warehouse and Building 
Company; vice president of the Wichita Falls Window Glass 
Company, and a member of the board of directors of the Fort 
Worth and Denver Railway. In 1909 he and Kemp built the 
street railway system; in 1911 they constructed the first modern 
office building in Wichita Falls. The first elevator ridden by 
most Wichita County youngsters was in the “Kemp and Kell 
building.” 

From 1914 to 1927 Mr. Kell was a director of the Dallas 
Federal Reserve Bank. With the declaration of war against 
Germany in 1917, he became a member of the Texas Advisory 
Council and served under Herbert Hoover as the regional chair- 
man of the Milling Division of the National Food Administra- 
tion. He was made a director of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in 1920, and in 1930 the Wichita Falls Chamber of 
Commerce named him the outstanding philanthropist of his com- 
munity. He had been interested in the local school system, in 
water development, in securing endowment for the junior col- 
lege, and in support of the First Presbyterian Church. When 
the local group of Junior Historians was organized, he contrib- 
uted to their fund for erecting a marker on the route of the 
Texan-Santa Fe Expedition. That was only a few months before 
his death. When he died on September 17, 1941, the Dallas News 
described him as a self-made man, a genuine individualist in the 
rugged tradition, and editorialized that he was “a living symbol 
of one of the most romantic and heroic eras in the history of the 
commonwealth . . . always a Texan in seeking the advancement 
of his home state.” 











Mr. Kell was survived by his wife and six daughters. His 
only son, Joseph Archibald, a veteran of World War I, was killed 
in an automobile accident in 1939. Five of the seven children 
and two of the grandchildren have attended the University of 
Texas. The daughters were Sadie (Mrs. Orville Bullington), 
Carrie (Mrs. John O’Donohoe), Sibyl (Mrs. Wilbur Cahoon), 
Mary Joe (Mrs. Malcolm Putty), Bess (Mrs. Wiley Blair), and 
Miss Willie May. 

The oldest daughter, Sadie, entered the University in 1904. 
In 1911 she married Orville Bullington, a native of Missouri who 
attended public schools in Texas and Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers College at Huntsville before he enrolled in the University of 
Texas Law School in 1903. At the time of Mr. Kell’s death in 
1941, Mr. Bullington was a member of the Board of Regents. In 
the summer of 1945 he talked to Dr. E. C. Barker about the 
disposition of the Kell library, suggesting that some two hundred 
books, chiefly Texas items, might be given to the University. 
Mr. Winkler went to Wichita Falls to examine the books and 
choose those destined for the University Library. When Ais list 
contained 408 additional titles he wrote: 


Perhaps I exceeded the limits implied in your suggestion for 
me to list whatever was of interest. It falls short of what I was 
tempted to list; my visit was too short to do that. There are a 
number of books on the Mormons that I would like to add. 
These books were published when Mormonism was a political 
and several other kinds of issue. 


Mr. Bullington’s answer was encouraging: 


I will turn the list over to Mrs. Kell, and I feel sure they will 
give them all to you. You had just as well ask for the books on 
Mormonism, because the Bibe commands us to “Ask and it 
shall be given to you,” and there is no use in being modest 
when we are asking for the library at the University. If there 
is anything else there that you want, just ask for that too. 


The consideration of the Kell library came at the same time 
that the Board of Regents decided to bring together the Texas 
history materials on the University Campus and designate them 
as the Eugene C .Barker Texas History Center. When Regent 
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Bullington wrote that the Board had accepted the Kell books, 
he expressed his own sentiment: 


I do not believe that the Board of Regents can do too much to 
honor men like Dr. Barker, who have given their lives to the 
University. We have several of them there who are deserving 
of anything we can do for them. It just happens that history 
is my first, and still my favorite love, as far as my major 
interest goes. 


The decision to place the Kell books in the Barker Library may 
have been instrumental in changing the number from the four 
hundred selected titles to the entire library of almost two thou- 
sand volumes. In January, 1946, Mr. Winkler wrote to Miss 
Willie May Kell, administrator of her father’s estate: 


Your letter of December 28, containing additional titles of 
books from the library of your Father, comes like the fulfill- 
ment of a wish. I recalled with regret passing over most of 
these titles. I had the eroneous impression that a selection was 
to be made. And now you offer to add them all to those already 
received. 


When the books had been arranged and listed, the Winkler 
summation read: 


Comprising books that are essentially source material, the Col- 
lection possesses enduring value. They deal with exploration 
of new regions; frontiersmen, adventurers, and outlaws; In- 
dians and border warfare; the army and Texas rangers; cow- 
boys and cattlemen; trails and railroads; industry and com- 
merce; biography and history. Texas and Texans, the actors 
and the stage, contribute a large part of the subject matter. 


But there the matter did not end. In December 1946, Mrs. 
Kell sent the first of a series of money gifts creating the Frank 
Kell Library Fund, to be used for repair, replacements, and ad- 
ditions to the books in the Kell Collection. Other gifts were 
made until the Fund had reached $25,000, the income from 
which was to be used for the maintenance of the collection 
and the purchase of new books and documents relating to the 
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history of Texas and the Southwest. Mr. Kell died in 1941, Mrs. 
Kell in 1957, Mr. Bullington in 1956, and Mrs. Bullington in 
1960. Their contribution to the University of Texas Library is 
a living and growing memorial. 

Because of the specific mention of the books on Mormonism, 
those titles will be listed to illustrate the nature of the collec- 
tion. 

Beadle, John Hanson. Life in Utah; or, The Mysteries and 
Crimes of Mormonism. Being an Exposé of the Secret Rites 
and Ceremonies of the Latter-day Saints, with a Full and Au- 
thenic History of Polygamy and the Mormon Sect from its 
Origin to the Present Time. Philadelphia, 1870. 

Western Wilds, and the Men who Redeem 
Them. An Authentic Narrative, Embracing an Account of Seven 
Years Travel and Adventure in the Far West; Wild Life in 
Arizona; Perils of the Plains ; Life in the Cation and Death on the 
Desert . . . Adventures among the Red and White Savages of 
the West... the Mountain Meadow Massacre; the Custer De- 
feat; Life and Death of Brigham Young, etc. Cincinnati, 1878. 

Birney, Hoffman. Zealots of Zion. Philadelphia, 1931. 

Bowles, Samuel. Across the Continent: A Stage Ride over 
the Plains to the Rocky Mountains, the Mormons, and the Pacific 
States, in the Summer of 1865, with Speaker Colfax. Springfield, 
Mass., 1869. 

Carvalho, Solomon Nunes. Incidents of Travel and Ad- 
venture in the Far West; with Col. Fremont’s Expedition across 
the Rocky Mountains: including Three Month’s Residence in 
Utah, and a Perilous Trip across the Great American Desert to 
the Pacific. New York, 1858. 

Egan, Howard. Pioneering the West, 1846 to 1878; Major 
Howard Egan's Diary, Also Thrilling Experiences of Pre-frontier 
Life among Indians, Their Traits, Civil and Savage, and Part of 
Autobiography, Interrelated to His Father's . . . Richmond, 
Utah, 1917. 

Evans, John Henry. Charles Coulson Rich; Pioneer Builder 
of the West. New York, 1936. 

Gates, Susa (Young). The Life Story of Brigham Young, 
by Susa Young Gates (one of His Daughters) in Collaboration 
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with Leah D. Widtsoe, with a Foreword by Reed Smoot. New 
York, 1930. 

Hickman, William A. Brigham’s Destroying Angel: Being 
the Life, Confession, and Startling Disclosures of the Notorious 
Bill Hickman, the Danite Chief of Utah. Written by Himself, 
with Explanatory Notes by J]. H. Beadle . . . Introduction by 
Richard B. Shepard. Salt Lake City, 1904. 

Lee, John Doyle. Journals of John D. Lee, 1846-47 and 
1859. Salt Lake City, 1938. [No. 124 of an edition of two hun- 
dred and fifty copies. } 

[Mayhew, Henry}. The Mormons: or Latter-day Saints. 
With Memoirs of the Life and Death of Joseph Smith, the 
American Mahomet.” London, 1851. 

Stenhouse, Fanny. “Tel/ It All.” The Story of a Life’s Ex- 

perience in Mormonism. An Autobiography: by Mrs. T. B. H. 
Stenhouse, of Salt Lake City, for More Than Twenty Years the 
Wife of a Mormon Missionary and Elder. With Introductory 
Preface by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. [Published by subscrip- 
tion only. } Hartford, Conn., 1874. 
An Englishwoman in Utah: The Story of 
a Life’s Experience in Mormonism. An Autobiography: by Mrs. 
T. B. H. Stenhouse, of Salt Lake City, for More than Twenty-five 
Years the Wife of a Mormon Missionary and Elder... Including 
a Full Account of the Mountain Meadows Massacre, and of the 
Life, Confession, and Execution of Bishop John D. Lee. London, 
1880. 

Waite, Mrs. Catherine V. The Mormon Prophet and His 
Harem; or, An Authentic History of Brigham Young, His 
Numerous Wives and Children. Cambridge, Mass., 1866. 

Ward, Austin N. The Husband in Utah; or, Sights and 

Scenes among the Mormons: With Remarks on Their Moral 
and Social Economy. New York, 1857. 
Male Life among the Mormons; or, the 
Husband in Utah: Detailing Sights and Scenes among the Mor- 
mans; with Remarks on Their Moral and Social Economy... 
Philadelphia, 189—. 

Ward, Maria. Maria Ward’s Disclosures. Female Life 
among the Mormons: A Narrative of Many Years’ Personal Ex- 
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perience. By the Wife of a Mormon Elder, Recently from Utah. 
[Fortieth Thousand. } New York, 1860. 
Werner, Morris Robert. Brigham Y oung. New York, 1925. 

The collection included two novels with a background of 
Mormonism: Vardis Fisher's Children of God (New York, 
1939) and Maurine Whipple’s The Giant Joshua (Boston, 
1941). Related titles which have subsequently been purchased on 
the Kell Fund are Paul Dayton Bailey, Jacob Hamblin, Buck- 
skin Apostle (Los Angeles, 1948), Leroy Reuben Hafen, Hand- 
carts to Zion, the Story of a Unique Western Migration, 1856- 
1860 (Glendale, California, 1960), and David King Udall, 
Arizona Pioneer Mormon; David King Udall: His Story and His 
Family, 1851-1938 (Tucson, Arizona, 1959). 

The Kell books constitute a “readet’s library” in that there 
was no effort on the part of the owner to become a collector 
but rather to enjoy books of current interest. With his cattleman’s 
background, Mr. Kell sometimes marked his books with his 
brand, a small FK, on the spine of the volume. Others were, 
like business documents, impressed with a seal which read ‘“This 
book belongs to Frank Kell.” 

Many of the flyleaves contained no inscription. Books ac- 
quired in his later years usually had Mr. Kell’s signature in pen- 
cil with the date and the name of the donor if the book were a 
gift. If he re-read the book, he noted the date also. Of the sixty- 
two titles classed as fiction, many have become Western classics: 
five novels by Andy Adams, five by Hamlin Garland, and five 
by Will James. A novel, E. W. Howe's The Story of a Country 
Town (cost $1.00), was read three times: October 1937, April 
1939, and May 1941. 

The Kell library does not contain any “standard sets” of 
books, except for the almost complete collection of the works of 
Hubert Howe Bancroft. There are several such multi-volume 
editions as the A. J. Beveridge Life of John Marshall, Frank W. 
Johnson’s Texas and Texans (1914), Lewis J. Wortham, A 
History of Texas (1924), and William Robertson, History of 
America (1817). To indicate diversity of interest: fifty-nine 
titles concern Indians; four are on Canada; thirteen about Mexico 
and Central America; eight on the Mexican War; four on South 
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America; twenty-six on California; thirty-four on law men and 
bad men; thirty on railroads and commerce; seventeen on ranch- 
ing. Biographies are varied; Jefferson Davis and Albert Sidney 
Johnston represent the Old South; Aaron Burr and James Wilkin- 
son depict early politics and the westward movement; Kit Carson 
has five biographies; Nelson Aldrich, William Howard Taft, 
Calvin Coolidge, and Joseph Weldon Bailey were Kell contem- 
poraries. The biography of earliest imprint is the Mason Locke 
Weems Life of General Francis Marion, printed in 1834. Mr. 
Kell’s father was named for the general. 

Inscriptions record gifts from personal friends, from ad- 
mirers, from business associates, and from all members of the 
family. For Christmas 1928 brother-in-law Kemp presented 
W. E. Woodward's Meet General Grant (1928). Owen P. 
White's Lead and Likker (1932) was a gift from his son Joe 
on April 14, 1932. Susan Magoffin’s Down the Santa Fe Trail is 
marked ‘“To Papa from Sadie & Orville, Christmas, 1927.” For- 
rester Blake’s Riding the Mustang Trail (1935), from Bess, was 
read in April 1935 and again in January 1939. Sibyl’s gifts in- 
cluded Frank Linderman’s Red Mother (1932) and Jefferson 
Davis, The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government 
(1881). In February 1935, Mary Joe’s gift was Frederic Hall, 
Life of Maximilian I, late Emperor of Mexico (1868). For 
Christmas 1933 Willie May chose for her father Agnes C. Laut'’s 
Cadillac (1931). Stanton A. Coblentz, Villains and Vigilantes 
(1936) was a gift from Carrie in February 1937; in 1934 she 
had given her father Glenn Chesney Quiett’s They Built the 
West, an Epic of Rails and Cities (1934). This one he read 
again in January 1937 and made a notation: “See J. D. Spreckles, 
p. 335.” Spreckles had built the San Diego and Arizona Railroad. 
The Strategy of Great Railroads (1905) by Frank H. Spearman 
had been one of the Kell purchases the year he began his own 
railroad career. From another railroad builder, Grenville M. 
Dodge of the Fort Worth and Denver, he received a compli- 
mentary copy of Dodge’s Personal Recollections of President 
Abraham Lincoln (1914). 

Carl Coke Rister autographed his Border Captives (1940) 
as a gift copy from Solon Featherstone. C. W. Snider, Elmer 
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deMontel, and. Leslie Humphrey gave books to their friend. In 
August, 1939, T. U. Taylor, “Grand Old Man” of the University 
of Texas Engineering Department, prepared a book plate in- 
scribed to Mr. Kell: “You will receive through the mails a 
copy of ‘Jesse Chisholm’ by T. U. Taylor. This book is the result 
of ten years use of a grubbing hoe on the historical roots of the 
Southwest. It is a pure donation to your archives with the hope 
that more youth of the land will follow the CHISHOLM TRAIL 
of human conduct.” 

Mr. Kell’s fellow bank directors spared nothing in time 
nor money to secure special books for birthday remembrances. 
In 1935 they sent him the rare and expensive Cox Cattle Industry, 
jointly signed and inscribed: 


Knowing your interest lies almost wholly in T-E-X-A-S, both 
modern and ancient, we are glad to present to you on this oc- 
casion “The Cattle Industry of Texas and Adjacent Territory, 
Historical and Biographical,” and feel sure you will enjoy 
spending some of your leisure hours in reminiscence with 
these Old-Timers. 


On his seventy-fifth birthday the same group had presented, 
as a ‘small memento of our great valuation of your past guidance 
and friendship,” the 1724 edition of Antonio de Solis y Rivade- 
neyra, The History of the Conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards, 
in English translation by Thomas Townsend. They paraphased 
the dedication of that volume to express their own admiration: 


We shall decline entring on the Subject of those Virtues and 
distinguishing Qualities, which have shewn themselves so emi- 
nently in Your Grace, and engag’d the Love and Esteem of all 
Good Men. May you long live the Ornament of your Country: 
And permit us the honour of acknowledging publickly the 
many Obligations we have to Your Grace. 


They were the sentiments of his community and of his busi- 
ness associates. Those who profit from use of his books will also 
subscribe. 
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THE EARLY ISSUES OF POE'S TALES (1845) 





William B. Todd 


|. pony the two peculiar specimens already noted in Heartman 
and Canny’s bibliography, and a third which passed unrec- 
ognized, the University of Texas in recent years has acquired 
fifteen additional copies of Poe’s Tales, some representing vari- 
ants known to bibliophiles, some of a kin as yet unrecorded. The 
identity and order of these copies may be determined first by 
reference to seven typographical points, including several (here 
starred) not cited in previous accounts. 


Impression with type 


Sig. Forme Page Reference intact damaged 

12 inner 163 heading O of OF 1 2-3 

12 outer *169 heading F of OF 1 (state a) 1 (state b), 2-3 
13 inner 179 line 2, such deceit 1 2-3 

13 inner *187a heading Eof ROGET 2 1,3 

13 inner *187b page number 8 of 187 2-3 1 

14 outer 196 lower right of page 1 2-3 

14 outer 205 lower left of page 1 2-3 


The supplemental points mark (in 169) a deterioration of the 
original impression, taken apparently from a single plate, and 
(in 187) two subsequent impressions, seemingly from different 
plates. The 187 breaks, it should be observed, run in contrary di- 
rections and, when viewed together, depart from the usual order, 
even from the order indicated elsewhere in the same forme 
(179). Very probably, for inner 13 at any rate, multiple stereos 
were prepared and soon developed, either in matrix or plate, 
various combinations of defects. Whatever the explanation, the 
three starred entries allow a more precise distinction, conform- 
ing to certain other features, and may therefore be preferred in 
later reports. All other defects, being of an identical pattern, 
serve very little purpose. Least useful of all is the oft-cited com- 
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bination 196, 205, two pages occupying adjacent positions in out- 
er forme 14 and, after plating, damaged simultaneously. 
The three impressions now identified appear in numerous 
issues and reissues, all differentiated by: 
Advertisements, page [229] listing 
PFT Poetical Fortune Teller 
GR German Romance 
Binding, early separate issues New York 1845 in 
A Wrappers, back cover listing three nos. in “Library of 
American Books” 
B Wrappers, back cover listing six nos. in “Library of 
American Books” 
C Green cloth, no center ornament on front cover 
D? Black cloth (not seen; described by Heartman and Can- 
ny) 
later issues combined with The Raven in 


E Cloth of various colors and stamping (order determined 
below) 


separate reissues London 1845, 1846 in 

F Green cloth, on front cover blind-stamped center orna- 
ment 66 x 40 mm. [ Note: In Jean C. Wilson and David A. 
Randall (eds.), Thirteen Author Collections, 1, 326, the 
Carroll A. Wilson copy is described, I believe erroneously, 
as having ‘the American sheets, advertisements, and bind- 
ing, with an English cancel title-page.” English binding 
(F) is of the same color as American (C), but cloth of a 
slightly different texture and, as noted above, with design 
in center of front cover. } 


separate reissues New York 1849 in 
G Cloth of various colors and stamping, order undeter- 
mined among these variants: 
(1) gray cloth, blind-stamped at foot of spine “Li- 
brary | of | Choice | Reading” 
(2) plum cloth, blind-stamped similarly (not seen: 
described by Heartman and Canny) 
(3) dark claret cloth, roan backing, gilt-stamped at 
foot of spine “Library | of | Choice | Reading | 18 | Poe’s 
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| Tales” (not seen; described by Heartman and Canny) 
(4) brown cloth, roan backing, similarly stamped. 
{Not seen: described by David A. Randall in The 
Indiana University Bookman, no. 4 (March, 1960), 
page 51, item (e). Cross references seem to indicate 
that this, the Lilly copy, retains an early 1845 title. If 
so it is an oddity, not conforming to pattern. } 
Title verso, identifying 
SL Smith and Ludwig 
CS Craighead and Smith 
N Noname, copyright notice only 
X Blank, title a cancel 
The CS and N entries on verso of title, though essential to any 
bibliographical description, appear to be of little consequence, as 
both have been observed with text in second and third impression 
or, in terms of issue, with binding C and later variants of E. 
Doubtless these title preliminaries were printed one after the 
other, but in issue either was indiscriminately gathered as sheets 
from time to time were collated for binding. 
With all criteria on record, we may now identify the issues 
in the Texas collections. 


Type defects Advts Title TxU 

Issue Impression 169 187a187b{229} Bind verso _— copies 
1 1, state 4 - x «x PFT A SL 2 
1 1, state b * = 3 te A? SL 1 
2 2 x —- — GR B CS 1 
3 2 x — — GR C CS or N 2 
4 3 x x — GR ? CS 1 
5-8 3 x x — GR E CS orN 7 
Reissues Points identical with 

1 (London, 1845) state a except: F x 1 
1 (London, 1845) state b except: F x 1 
2 (London, 1846) issue 2 except: F x 1 
3 (New York, 1849) issues 4-8 except G(1) x 1 


The sudden disclosure of so many specimens, when so few 
are believed extant, requires a further account of the provenance, 
condition, and occasional defects of the Texas copies: 

(14) 1st copy Ellery Queen collection, acquired from L. D. Feld- 
man: one of six known in original wrappers. With all points plus 
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inserted four-leaf catalogue, but reconstructed and spine title so 
pasted that it now reads up. 2d copy also Queen, without wrap- 
pers or advts, in modern binding. 
(14) Julian Park collection, without wrappers or advts, con- 
temporary half roan and marbled boards bound (by Bronson 
Bros, Waterbury, Connecticut) with W. G. Simms, The Wig- 
wam and the Cabin, Second Series (New York, 1845) and, as 
“edited by a Lady,” The Hermit of Warkworth, and The Two 
Captains (Boston, 1845). The state of advts, lacking in this copy, 
is verified by Reissue 10. 
(2) Queen, entirely unsophisticated. 
(3) Both Queen, 1st copy CS and 2d copy N verso of title. 2d 
copy lacking second leaf of advts. 
(4) J. H. Wrenn collection, lacking advts, in modern binding. 
In original condition possibly of black cloth D, as reported by 
Heartman and Canny, and of an issue which, like those before 
and after, incorporates some N as well as CS titles. If the report 
is unverified and the variant discovered only in green cloth, it 
should be reclassified as 3b (issue 3, variant impression 3). 
(5) Wrenn copy (CS title) with advts, the normal condition, 
apparently, whenever (as in 5-6) Tales bound second. 
(6) Wrenn and Queen copies (both N titles), with advts. 
(7) Queen and J. S. Groves (both with CS title) and 2d Queen 
copy (N title), all three without advts, the normal condition 
whenever (as in 7-8) Tales bound first. 
(8) T.E. Hanley collection (CS title) without advts. 
(reissue 14, London 1845) General acquisition. 
(reissue 14, London 1845) Queen. From Professor Randall’s 
description (Indiana University Bookman, no. 4, March 1960, 
page 51, item g) it is uncertain whether the Lilly copy is a hybrid 
(title this issue, text of later impression) or uniformly like the 
issue next described. 
(reissue 2, London 1846) Queen, lacking advts. 
(reissue 3, New York 1849) Queen, with comment by Mr. Fred- 
eric Dannay: “(circa 1947) Presented to me by Carl Van Doren, 
who ‘picked it up’ on an outdoor ‘bargain counter,’ on Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, for 10¢...” 

Of the several issues 5-8, all bound with The Raven, the 
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following points would appear to indicate a certain order: 


Cloth Spine stamping End- TxU 
Issue bind (a) title begins (b) Rule (c) Imprint papers copies 
5 Blue THERAVENAND _ Straight 5mm. Buff 1 

high 
8mm. 
6 Dark THERAVENAND French 4mm. Lighttan 2 
blue 15mm. 
7 Dark POE’S TALES Ornamental 4mm. Greenstar 3 
blue 13mm. 
8 Purple POE’S TALES Straight 3mm. Brown 
12mm. asterisk 1 


This gradation corresponds, generally, to that found in other 
cloth-bound issues which, like the Tales and The Raven, appear 
in the Wiley and Putnam “Library of American Books.” In bind- 
ing, imprint, and endpapers the Sth issue, or first combination of 
the Tales and The Raven, is identical with No. IX of the ‘‘Li- 
brary,” Simms’s Views and Reviews (1845), published immedi- 
ately after The Raven. The blue (5th issue) cloth was used inter- 
mittently thereafter, e.g., in nos. XVII/XVIII, Hawthorne's 
Mosses from an Old Manse, 1846, when it carries (Smith vari- 
ant) issue 5 imprint stamp, or (Craighead-Smith variant) issue 
8 imprint. Issue 6-7 binding and imprint, with 7 endpapers (now 
stamped in red), are used in the revised edition of Typee, this 
with an advertisement dated March 1846. Issue 8 endpapers, not 
seen in any other Wiley and Putnam issue, are observed in the 
Clark & Austin 6th edition of N. P. Willis’s Poems (1846). 
Apart from these indices the variants themselves suggest a pro- 
gression, as each displays one or more features retained in an- 
other. Thus all appear to be of a sequence, one not easily disor- 
dered, but readily accommodating, we may suppose, any other 
issue not represented at Texas. 
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618 


He reflected that the pyogressive extension of the field f individual if 


development and experience [was fegressively accompanied by a restriction 
of the converse domain of int¢rindividual relations. 










As in what ways? 

From inexistence to existence he came to many and was as one received : 
existence with existence he was\with any as any with any : from existence to 
nonexistence gone he would be by all as none/perceived. 


What = did Bloom mak§ on their arrival at their destination ? 


his Saiior. 


Was it there ? 
It was in the corresponding pocket\of the trousers which he had worn 
on the day but one preceding. 


Why was he doubly irritated ? 
Because he had forgotten and because he reembered that he had reminded 


Se ae not to forget. 
ow What frad then the alternatives before the\ keyless couple ? 

To enter or not to enter.“To knock or not to knock. ! 
M Sie “ae ? 


= A stratagem. Resting his feet on the dwarf wall, he climbed over the area 
railings, compressed his hat on his head, grasped two points at the lower union 
of rails and stiles, lowered his body gradually hy its. length of five feet nine 
inches and a half to within two feet ten inches of the area pavement, and 
allowed his body to move freely in space by separating himself from the railings 


and crouching in preparation for the impact of the fall. fe ow 
Did he fall ? 
ly’s known weight of feq stone and four pounds in avoirdupois 
measure, as ceftified by the graduated machine for periodical selfweighing in 


the premises of Francis Froedman, pharmaceutical chemist of 19 Frederick street, 
a  aporth, on the last ast of the Ascension, to wit, the twelfth day of May of the 
. tHe fear one th d nine h 


oe | 












and four of the christian era, ( aps co 
fe pela 3 Six hundred Bt ay a 
“rn one eusand Wre atin), 


truecber a 13 
et a y Shey ee 


Julian perced coir, MXMIV, 


~ 


Page proofs of Ulysses [Shakespeare and Company, 1922] with corrections and 


revisions by Joyce. 
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BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS BY JAMES JOYCE 





Weldon Thornton 


ik HAS BEEN THE AIM of the Humanities Research Center at 
the University of Texas for some time to develop a series of 
related collections in modern literature. In working toward the 
fulfillment of this aim, the Research Center has already acquired 
collections of material relating to several of the most important 
authors of the past seventy-five years. One of these is the James 
Joyce collection. This collection has been built around the Joyce 
material in the library of T. E. Hanley, which the University ac- 
quired.some years ago. As a result of this and other significant 
acquisitions, the University of Texas now has about 290 sep- 
arate items (counting individual letters and duplicate copies of 
books) which deserve preservation in a Joyce collection. Of these 
about 135 came to Texas as a part of the Hanley library. 

The University of Texas collection is strongest in the area of 
books and pamphlets by Joyce.’ Of the fifty-six such items listed 
by Slocum and Cahoon in section A of their bibliography 
(“Books and Pamphlets by James Joyce”), Texas holds forty- 
two. Most of these forty-two are held in duplicate, several in as 
many as four copies. The U/ysses holdings are particularly note- 
worthy. Texas has 9 of the 1000 copies of the first edition 
(February 1922 printing) of Ulysses. Three of these are copies 
of the 100 copies on Dutch handmade paper, including Joyce’s 
autograph presentation copy to Edith Rockefeller. The Texas 
Joyce collection includes at least one copy of every edition of 
Ulysses except the pirated American edition (item A.19 in Slo- 
cum and Cahoon). Other interesting items in this portion of the 
collection include two copies of The Holy Office; five copies of 
the first edition of Chamber Music, including presentation copies 

1In describing this collection frequent reference will be made to the organiza- 


tional plan and numbering system of A Bibliography of James Joyce by John J 
Slocum and Herbert Cahoon (New Haven, 1953). 
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to William Archer and Arthur Symons; and six copies of the 
first edition (1927) of Pomes Penyeach, including one with 
Stanislaus Joyce’s autograph. In addition Texas has many of the 
portions of Work in Progress which were issued separately in 
book form between 1928 and 1937. Among these are five copies 
of the 1930 Haveth Childers Everywhere. These five include ex- 
amples of all four of the variants of the edition which Slocum 
and Cahoon describe. Texas also has 4 of the 176 copies of 
Storiella As She is Syung. 

Texas’ holdings in books and pamphlets with contributions 
by Joyce (section B of Slocum and Calhoon) are also respectable. 
Among the scarcer items in this section Texas has The Day of the 
Rabblement; The Venture for 1905 (noteworthy since it includes 
Joyce’s first publication between boards); A James Joyce Year- 
book ; and several copies of the first edition of Our Exagmination 
... including one with Frank Budgen’s autograph on the fly leaf 
and a presentation copy from Sylvia Beach to Gabriel Zakin. 

In newspapers and periodicals containing material by Joyce 
(section C of Slocum and Cahoon) the Texas collection in- 
cludes more than two complete sets of transition, the avant- 
garde journal of the twenties and thirties in which much of Work 
in Progress appeared. The collection also contains almost all of 
the issues of Two Worlds and Two Worlds Monthly in which 
Samuel Roth published his piracies of Work in Progress and 
Ulysses. 

Texas has approximately thirty-five copies (counting dupli- 
cates) of translations of Joyce’s works (section D of Slocum and 
Cahoon). Among these are translations of U/ysses into French, 
German, Japanese, and Hungarian; of Exiles into Italian, Ger- 
man, and French; and of A Portrait of the Artist into Italian, 
Norwegian, and French. 

There are several important Joyce manuscripts and proof 
sheets in the Texas collection (section E of Slocum and Cahoon). 
Most important among these, and the most important single 
item in the Texas collection, is the complete and final page proofs 
of the first edition of Ulysses, with Joyce’s autograph corrections, 
emendations, and additions (item E.5.f. in Slocum and Cahoon). 
Although the handwriting of many of the additions is not Joyce’s, 
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there can be no doubt of their authenticity; he is known to have 
dictated corrections to an amanuensis as his eyesight weakened. 
These page proofs contain few corrections in the early episodes, 
but some of the later episodes are extensively corrected and 
added to. It is this set of the proofs of U/ysses which was appar- 
ently sold illegally by some representative of the Darantiére firm, 
the printers of Ulysses, to Edward W. Titus. Slocum and Ca- 
hoon quote from a letter from Joyce to Miss Weaver in March of 
1927 in which he tells her that “Somebody has taken from the 
works at Dijon the complete final proofs of U/ysses corrected by 
me copiously and signed by Miss Beach and me (her property) 
and a dealer hereis offering them for sale. Mr. Darantiére has 
been telegraphed for” (Slocum and Cahoon, p. 142). Titus re- 
tained possession of the proofs until 1951 when they were sold 
with his library. 

Another important manuscript item in the collection is a 
copy of the schema of U/ysses which Joyce prepared while writ- 
ing the book and which he circulated among a very limited circle 
of friends during the twenties. The copy of the schema is type- 
written and bears the autograph signature of Stuart Gilbert. 
Texas also has the original corrected page proofs of the first 
French edition of U/ysses with corrections throughout by Stuart 
Gilbert; the galley proof of Tales Told of Shem and Shaun, cot- 
rected by Joyce; and an autograph manuscript in Joyce’s hand of 
his and Nicolo Vidacovich’s Italian translation of Synge’s Riders 
to the Sea (item E.11.b.vi in Slocum and Cahoon). The first and 
last pages of this manuscript are missing. There are pencil notes 
in the hand of Stanislaus Joyce. 

Texas also has several manuscripts, some autograph, some 
typed, of Frank Budgen’s book and four of his essays on Joyce. 
These include one autograph and two typed manuscripts and a 
large box of notes and drafts for his James Joyce and the Making 
of Ulysses. In addition there are autograph manuscripts for his 
“Further Recollections of James Joyce,” “James Joyce’s Work in 
Progress and Old Norse Poetry,” “Joyce’s Chapters of Going 
Forth by Day,” and ‘Notes on Some Correspondences Between 
Joyce’s Finnegans Wake and the Egyptian Book of the Dead.” 
All of these were acquired as a part of the Hanley collection. 
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The collection includes over two dozen letters and notes by 
Joyce, most of which have never been published. The addressees 
include John Sullivan (six items), Liva Svevo (five items), 
Edouard Dujardin (three items), and Lucia Joyce (three items). 
The three items addressed to Lucia are two letter fragments and 
a complete photostat of a third letter. The photostatic copy is of a 
letter dated 27 April 1935, which Stuart Gilbert prints in full 
in the Letters of James Joyce (pp. 364-365). Both of the frag- 
ments are short, approximately one-half of a handwritten page 
each. One of htem bears the heading “7 rue Valentin,” but no 
date; the text of the fragment suggests that it was written shortly 
before the letter of April 27. The other fragment bears no head- 
ing. Neither of these fragments has been published. 

The collection is given another dimension by its holdings 
in drawings and photographs of Joyce. These include an auto- 
graphed photograph of Joyce dated 7 June 1923. The most im- 
portant items in this part of the collection are the originals of 
the two line-drawings of Joyce by Desmond Harmsworth. 

It is also worthy of mention in this brief description of the 
Texas Joyce collection that Mr. Morris Ernst, the lawyer who 
defended Ulysses in the case against it in 1933, has recently 
placed several interesting Joyce items on deposit with the Hu- 
manities Research Center. Among these there is a complete pho- 
tostatic and microfilm record of the correspondence, briefs, legal 
papers, memoranda, and clippings pertaining to the trial. There 
is also a copy of the 1937 John Lane U/ysses with an autograph 
presentation from Joyce to Mr. Ernst. 

As has already been indicated, the Texas Joyce collection is 
strongest in the area of books and pamphlets by Joyce. Actually 
the Texas collection is much closer to the limits of practical 
completeness in this area than the figures seem to indicate. This 
is true because six of the fourteen items Texas does not have are 
practically unprocurable. No copy of Et Tz, Healy!, Joyce's 
earliest work, is known to exist. The five Work in Progress 
items (A.30, A.31, A.34, A.35, and A.38 in Slocum and Cahoon) 
were all printed for copyright purposes. Only twenty copies of 
the first one were printed and only five copies of each of the other 
four. In addition only forty copies each were ever printed of 
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James Clarence Mangan ot Ibsen's New Drama, so that these 
too were very rare. The following list indicates the books and 
pamphlets by Joyce which Texas should acquire. 


DESIDERATA 


Items are numbered according to the system used in the 
Slocum and Cahoon bibliography. 


A.l Et Tu, Healy! 
A.9 Dubliners, B. W. Huebsch: 1916 (first American 
edition; English sheets) 
A.19 Ulysses, Shakespeare and Co.: 1927 (actually a pi- 
rated American edition) 
A.25 Pomes Penyeach, Sylvia Beach: 1931 (first American 
edition) 
A.26 Pomes Penyeach, privately printed: 1931 
A.30 Work in Progress Volume I, Donald Friede: 1928 
A.31 Work in Progress Part 11 and 12, 1928 
A.34 Work in Progress Part 13,1928 
A.35 Work in Progress Part 15,1929 
A.37 Two Tales of Shem and Shaun, Faber and Faber: 1932 
A.38 Work in Progress Part 18, 1930 
A.39 James Clarence Mangan, Ulysses Bookshop: 1930 
A.40 Ibsen’s New Drama, Ulysses Bookshop: 1930 
A.45 Collected Poems, Viking Press: 1937 
Epiphanies, Buffalo: 1956 
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THE JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER COLLECTION 





Joseph Evans Slate 


im IME, the dominant force in Joseph Hergesheimer’s novels, 
has pressed inexorably upon the novelist himself, seeking to 
bury him in the sands of literary history and to erode his reputa- 
tion into unrecognizable shapes. Inevitably, time has prevailed, 
but not finally and not so completely that it is impossible to un- 
cover something of Hergesheimer by noting what has happened 
to his reputation over the past fifty years and by suggesting what 
the Joseph Hergesheimer Collection can reveal about the novelist 
as a craftsman. 

A writer’s prestige at any particular point in time contains 
three variable unrelated elements: the popular appeal of the 
name, with its cash value for publishers and film producers; the 
recognition of the writer by foreign readers, whose ideas of 
America are influenced by him; and the respect paid him by 
critics or other writers, which is material for the literary his- 
torian. None of these touches the final question about a writer— 
prestige proves nothing about the quality of a work—but pres- 
tige does explain why his work is read or is left dusty on the 
shelf. Although the decline of Hergesheimer’s name has recently 
left his books unopened, he once had great prestige. 

Discovered by Mencken and other discerning critics in 1914, 
Hergesheimer was also admired by writers such as James Branch 
Cabell and Sinclair Lewis by the time Java Head was published 
in 1918. He was a critical success throughout the 1920’s, despite 
attacks from expatriates and others suspicious of any kind of 
success. By 1932 he was academically established and well-known 
as a serious novelist; Joseph Warren Beach’s The Twentieth 
Century Novel honors him with a short chapter and notes his 
influence upon younger writers as part of the American literary 
scene. In the following year, however, critical opinion changed: 
Clifton Fadiman satirized Hergesheimer as ““The Best People’s 
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Best Novelist . . . the chronicler of a disappearing Atlantis—and 
therefore a writer of great historical interest.” Speaking for the 
newest literary theories which—somewhat hastily—celebrated 
the end of capitalism and of the art most closely connected with 
it, Fadiman was accurate in reflecting a decline of the critics’ in- 
terest in Joseph Hergesheimer. He was not condemned as a 
writer—Beach’s estimate of him as a technician still stands—but 
he was generally ignored. 

Fadiman declared that history had finished Hergesheimer 
in 1933, but he was at least half wrong in adding, “his once large 
and enthusiastic audience has fallen away from Mr. Herge- 
sheimer.” Although his popularity eventually faded, it did not 
drop perceptibly after 1929: his first popular novel (The Three 
Black Pennys) appeared in a new edition in 1930; four recent 
works were reprinted between 1931 and 1936; his name was on 
films (Tol’able David, The Woman I Stole, and Java Head) in 
1930, 1933, and 1935; he published six new volumes in the 
United States between 1930 and 1934; and he wrote three book- 
length works (The Magnetic West; Demeter, a Farm Woman; 
and Emerald Flame) between 1934 and 1939. What happened 
to the sales value of Hergesheimer’s name after 1939 is not 
clear, but it was certainly not anything as dramatic as the public 
rejection of aristocratic ideals which Clifton Fadiman hopefully 
described. It was probably one of those shifts in popular views 
which always interested Hergesheimer and which he under- 
stood as well as anyone: ““What engages me,” he said in 1932, “‘is 
the promptness with which we, especially in this country, seem 
to forget a man’s work. Perhaps this is merely the result of chang- 
ing interests. We seek permanence in the face of an amazingly 
changing world.” 

Although much of Hergesheimer’s periodical writing never 
reached England, two magazine pieces appeared there in book 
form (Triall by Armes, 1939 and Love in the United States, 
1932); after 1932 his English reputation tapered off, as it did 
in America, except that an interest in cheap reprints of the novels 
extended on into the war years in England. On the continent, 
however, the picture was quite different. The bulk of European 
translations and publications in English was centered in the 
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1920’s—fifteen editions of seven novels were published in 
Europe before 1929, in German, Swedish, and English—yet 
European interest in Hergesheimer did not fade with the 1930's. 
In the past fifteen years Vrow van Veertig (The Party Dress) 
and Het land van het Blauwe Gras (The Limestone Tree) have 
appeared in Dutch, La Famille Penny (The Three Black Pennys) 
has appeared in French, Cabo de Java (Java Head) and La Rosa 
de Papel (The Foolscap Rose) have appeared in Spanish, two 
German translations, Tampico and Das Pariser Abendkleid (The 
Party Dress), have been reprinted. and The Lay Anthony has 
appeared for the first time in an English edition printed in Switz- 
erland. How Hergesheimer’s reputation has survived in Europe 
is a fascinating problem whose solution must begin with com- 
plete and precise information about all his work published on the 
continent. A good bibliography would provide this, but no bibli- 
ography of Hergesheimer exists—only a partial account of his 
earliest work—and none can be written without a collection of 
the books. These European reprints and translations are needed 
to supplement the Joseph Hergesheimer Collection at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, which is otherwise complete, with all known 
first editions and all English editions. 

The Hergesheimer Collection at the University of Texas 
contains not only these significant first editions but also the origi- 
nal manuscripts of all Hergesheimer’s novels, several manu- 
scripts of plays and screenplays taken from his novels, dozens 
of shorter manuscripts, notebooks containing some drafts of 
Hergesheimer’s letters, and thousands of letters received by 
Hergesheimer and his wife, Dorothy Hemphill Hergesheimer. 
The manuscripts are especially revealing because they are not 
merely corrected typescripts; Emily Clark, the editor of a Rich- 
mond little magazine, remarked: ‘“‘Joe Hergesheimer is the only 
writer of my acquaintance who writes entirely in longhand and 
therefore possesses genuine manuscripts in the grand manner. 
Not only his articles and short stories, but his novels are written 
in the ruled-paper blank books of the graded schools. They are, 
moreover, written in ink, never pencil, and contain amazingly 
few corrections.” 
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In addition, the collection contains the notes Hergesheimer 
used in writing some of his “historical” works; those which are 
most extensive were used in 1918 in writing the important novel 
Java Head, which has as its background the Salem of 1850. The 
notes for Java Head reveal a method of composition which was 
substantially described thirty years ago; but other items in the 
Hergesheimer collection—heavily revised manuscripts and con- 
temporary letters—considered along with the notes, force some 
modification of the accepted view and place Hergesheimer’s 
attitudes toward history and historical detail in a new light. 

Hergesheimer’s method of composing Swords and Roses 
(1929) was described by Sarah Haardt (later the wife of H. L. 
Mencken) as beginning with an idea of a book about the South. 
This book was then conceived of as separate chapters dealing 
with minor figures of the Civil War. Next came extensive read- 
ing in historical sources and notetaking (85,000 words) in long- 
hand, then combination of these with an assistant or secretary’s 
typed notes from other primary sources, the reading of the notes 
for significant pictorial details, and finally the actual composition 
at the rate of 3,000 words a day. The notes for Java Head at the 
University of Texas represent most of these stages, although 
their final significance is quite different. The handwritten notes 
are brief pencil references and bibliographies on small scraps of 
paper (“‘trains leave Newburyport for Boston 6, 734, 1034 and 
6 pm’); the typed notes consist of items such as two pages of 
fragments from a diary of 1840—42 and massive indexed compila- 
tions. The largest of these compilations of facts, headed “China,” 
has 83 pages of text, a three-page alphabetical index, a one-page 
topical index and a three-page bibliography ; the material is divid- 
ed into main headings such as “Religion,” “Houses,” “Food,” 
“Commerce,” and each of these is then subdivided. For example, 
“Women” has subdivisions such as Accessories, Bridal Costumes, 
Characteristics, Clothes (with elaborate diagrams and draw- 
ings), Combs, Dress Materials, Fans and Furs. There are also 
visual notes of several kinds: maps of Salem (one from 1851 and 
one modern) ; twenty photographs of old houses, chiefly inte- 
riors, taken in Byfield, Danvers and Salem; and seven pages of 
floor plans for the fictitious home of his characters, “Java Head.” 
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On these plans specific paintings and pieces of furniture are 
noted in exact positions. 

All this research and planning was usual for Hergesheimer, 
although he attempted to hide the results of it in some novels. 
Of Balisand, his novel laid in Virginia during the Federal pe- 
riod, he said: “‘I have entirely blotted out and eliminated all de- 
scription of settings and dress and food peculiar to the age.” His- 
torical details were not excluded in the composition of Java 
Head, but the materials in the Hergesheimer Collection indicate 
clearly that this novel was not, after all, written according to the 
novelist’s usual method or according to any mechanical process. 

Emily Clark’s statement that Hergesheimer seldom changed 
a word is generally accurate, as the other manuscripts in the 
University of Texas collection show; however, he sometimes 
revised and rewrote novels after they had appeared in serial 
form, and the two complete drafts of Java Head at Texas indi- 
cate that complete revision sometimes seemed necessary. And 
still more care is indicated by the 25 pages of ‘‘Corrections to 
Java Head” which include both changes actually made and 
changes proposed; most of those made appear to be manuscript 
comments by technical experts (on Salem, on sailing ships, or on 
Chinese life). Captain Arthur Hamilton Clark, seventy-seven 
years old in 1918, provided extensive nautical corrections to the 
entire manuscript; eight letters from him are in the Herge- 
sheimer Collection. Mr. I. T. Headland, whose letters have not 
survived except in quoted fragments, objected to Hergesheimer’s 
explanation of his Chinese heroine’s widowhood and remarriage 
to a foreigner; a more plausible explanation suggested by Mr. 
Headland was inserted almost verbatim into the novel. Herge- 
sheimer’s willingness to leave technical matters and purely me- 
chanical details to experts is significant in showing that he was, 
after all, not an historical novelist in the usual sense; his interest 
in detail was not so much in the literal, historical detail as in the 
pictorial detail which could be used in the creation of a strong 
mood and a vivid scene. 

The pictorial basis of Hergesheimer’s novels is clearly 
demonstrated by the genesis and revisions of a key passage in 
Java Head, a description of the scene in the East Indies which 
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inspired old Captain Ammidon to give his Salem home its im- 
probable name. Hergesheimer begins by listing sensory images, 
piling up small separate details: ‘the high black rock of Java 
Head, a mountain cone, blue mountains rising from the sea, 
blue clouds and sky and green groves of palms at the water, red 
stemmed Banka palms, ripe dark green oranges, purple mango- 
steen, rose apples, green kananga flowers, frangipangi, Bo- 
flowers, cinnamon, kina plantations (red masses), thunder- 
storms, areca palms, massed flame trees, tamarinds, bougain- 
villea vines, clove trees, the rice terraced mountains with drip- 
ping silver rills, the little green islands, phosphorescence, the 
blue rice birds, a mountain cone and afterwards Java Head, 
brown palms and level shore, silver cloud and green cove.” Some 
of these are crossed out in pencil, some—such as “the high black 
rock of Java Head’’—become part of a preceding paragraph, but 
most of the details go into a paragraph of pure description. The 
first draft of this paragraph is as follows: “The island rose from 
the groves of red Banka palms into high blue mountains, their 
sides terraced with rice and kina plantations, hung with bur- 
nished silver streams, kananga flowers, tamarinds and bougain- 
villea. The land breeze came off at dusk. At Anjer sampans 
swarmed out ladened (piled with) ripe green oranges and cocoa- 
nuts and purple mangosteen in the blazing white sunlight . . . the 
harsh chatter of brilliant birds.” In the final printed version, this 
is not condensed but expanded to include more of the sensory 
images from the original list and even a few new ones: “The 
island rose from level groves of shore palms to lofty blue peaks 
terraced with rice and red-massed kina plantations, with shining 
streams and green kananga flowers and tamarinds. The land 
breeze, fragrant with clove buds and cinnamon, came off to the 
ship in the vaporous dusk; and, in the blazing sunlight of morn- 
ing, the Anjer sampans swarmed out with a shrill chatter of bril- 
liant birds, monkeys and naked brown humanity, piled with dark 
green oranges and limes and purple mangosteen.” 

In context, this passage is not inappropriately lush and sen- 
suous. It is part of the novel’s second chapter, written from the 
limited viewpoint of old Captain Jeremy Ammidon who, con- 
scious of steady change and the approach of death, is unhappily 
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contrasting the puritanism of commercial Salem with the rich, 
free life of the sea and the East. And these themes, in turn, re- 
late the chapter to the novel as a whole, which depicts the death 
of Salem as a seaport, the growing commercialism of America, 
and the attempts of the old captain’s favorite son to escape the 
cold climate of New England. The novel’s pervasive sense of 
time passing comes from the use of three generations’ viewpoints 
and from shifting continually between them. Because even this 
structural aspect of Java Head is illuminated by the holdings of 
the Joseph Hergesheimer Collection—character sketches at the 
beginning of the first draft show a preoccupation with the age of 
each character—it is possible to say that the collection gives the 
literary critic every opportunity to see Hergesheimer at work. 
Although there are also Hergesheimer manuscripts at the New 
York Public Library, Harvard, Princeton and Yale, as well as 
holdings at sixteen other libraries, the material in the Joseph 
Hergesheimer Collection at the University of Texas is unique. 


DESIDERATA 


The translations mentioned above would be a welcome sup- 
plement to the Hergesheimer Collection. Especially the follow- 
ing translation of Hergesheimer’s Tampico belongs in the col- 
lection because of its introduction: 

Tampico. Mit ed. Vorw. v. Herman George Scheffauer. 
Einzig Berecht. deutsche Ausg. Aus. d. Ameri- 
kan. iibertr. v. Paul Baudisch. Berlin: Th. Knaur 
Nachf. [1927}. 

Although the first editions of Hergesheimer are apparently 
all represented at least once in the University of Texas collection, 
one additional item is listed in Fred B. Millett’s bibliography and 
repeated in an Italian encyclopedia of 1956: a volume of short 
stories called Merry Dale, published in 1924. Because this book 
is listed nowhere else, it seems unlikely that any such work was 
ever published. In fact, Millett’s entry seems to be a confused 
reference to a short sketch, “Merry Dale,” one of the “Dream 
Women” series Hergesheimer wrote for McCall’s Magazine. 
Since this sketch was part of a very high-priced package, Herge- 
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sheimer would not have jeopardized its commercial value by pub- 
lishing it—or any work by the same name—before its serial ap- 
pearance in April, 1925. The probabilities of a Merry Dale ever 
being discovered seem small, although its value would certainly 
be enhanced by a dramatic appearance after almost forty years. 
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THE ASHBEL SMITH PAPERS 





Dorman H. Whitney 


A MONG the major collections of manuscript materials in the 
University of Texas Library are the papers of Ashbel 
Smith. It is most appropriate that these papers are deposited at 
the University of Texas, for Ashbel Smith was one of those 
chiefly responsible for the establishment of the University as well 
as a leader in all movements for the advancement of education 
in Texas. He served as the first president of the Board of Regents 
of the University of Texas. 

Ashbel Smith’s life has been closely identified with nine- 
teenth century United States and Texas history. Born in 1805 in 
Hartford, Connecticut, at nineteen Smith took his degree from 
Yale in 1824. After teaching school in Salisbury, North Carolina, 
he returned to Yale and in 1828 received a medical degree. In 
1831 Smith was in France studying medicine and while there 
he met such persons as the Marquis de Lafayette, S. F. B. Morse, 
and James Fenimore Cooper. 

In 1837 when Smith came to the Republic of Texas he was 
appointed surgeon-general of the Texas Army, and for nearly 
half a century he was on the scene while Texas history was be- 
ing made. During the days of the Republic he negotiated treaties 
with Indians and served as chargé d’affaires to England and 
France. During statehood Smith saw service in the Mexican War, 
was a member of the legislature, and was one of the commission- 
ers from the United States to the Great Exhibition, London, 
1851. In the Civil War he rose to the rank of brevet brigadier 
general. Smith was a writer of numerous scientific and historical 
papers, and he published Reminiscences of the Texas Republic 
(1876). 

The Ashbel Smith Papers were received from E. A. Adey 
by the University of Texas in 1920. At the time Dr. Eugene C. 
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Barker, noted member of the History Department, wrote to 
donor Adey: 


I sincerely hope that you will find it possible to leave the 
papers permanently at the University. We already have a 
large and growing collection of manuscript material on his- 
tory of Texas. By leaving the Smith papers with us they will 
be supplemented by the material which we already have and 
will at the same time greatly enrich our collection. 


John Edward Goodwin, Librarian of the University, wrote 
to Adey: 


I especially appreciate the fact that you recently sent the pa- 
pers of Ashbel Smith to the University of Texas Library. 

Favoring circumstances have enabled us to secure for the 
University many valuable sources for Southern, and especially 
for Texas history, but there are no items which we prize more 
highly than the... papers of Ashbel Smith. .. . 


The Ashbel Smith Papers consist of 6,369 documents total- 
ing 12,968 pages. From these pages the Archives has made type- 
script copies totaling 2,734 pages in 27 bound volumes. There 
are two scrapbooks of clippings (1840-1883) from early Texas 
newspapers pertaining to annexation, political affairs, resources 
of Texas, and the University of Texas. Printed documents in- 
clude medical reports, education pamphlets, geological reports, 
and a large number of public documents, bills, and committee 
reports of the Republic and State of Texas, and official orders 
during the Civil War. There is personal correspondence (1823- 
1886), letter press books (1839-1883), intermittent diary 
(1830-1880), as well as account books, notebooks, speeches, 
medical press books, medical essays, notes on yellow fever, and 
agricultural notes. 

Topics in the Smith Papers cover such subjects as education 
at Yale (1820's) ; national politics—tariff, Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, John C. Calhoun, nullification; surgeon general papers 
during the Republic; social and economic life in Texas, South 
Carolina, and Europe; Texas Indian depredations (1839- 
1860) ; diplomatic correspondence between Texas and European 
nations; Republic and State politics; railroads in Texas; Civil 
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War in Texas; correspondence with Gail Borden about his in- 
ventions and discoveries; agriculture in Texas; information on 
the establishment of the University of Texas and on education in 
Texas. 

Smith had an almost lifelong correspondence with Henry 
Barnard, the famous educator, and in the Archives are many of 
the original Barnard letters and copies in letter press books of 
the letters Smith wrote to Barnard. Smith, before his death 
in 1886, had contact at one time or another with just about every 
prominent person in Texas. The voluminous correspondence 
shows letters from Sam Houston, David G. Burnet, Mirabeau B. 
Lamar, Anson Jones, James P. Henderson, Thomas J. Rusk, 
Gail Borden, Henderson Yoakum, Robert E. Lee, James Harper 
Starr, Albert Sidney Johnston, John H. Reagan, Jefferson Davis, 
and many others. 

For more than four decades now the Ashbel Smith Papers 
have been on deposit in the Archives. The numerous citations 
made to the papers would indicate that they are among the major 
collections used most frequently by historians and other writers 
doing work in nineteenth-century Texas history. True today is 
the statement that Librarian Goodwin wrote in 1920 that “‘there 
are no items which we prize more highly than the . . . papers of 
Ashbel Smith... .” 
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THE ORAL HISTORY OF TEXAS OIL PIONEERS 





Robert O. Stephens 


Ke ORAL HISTORY OF TEXAS OIL PIONEERS collection in the 
Archives of the university library represents a relatively un- 
known and unexplored field for researchers. Although the name 
of the collection emphasizes history, the uses of the collection, 
because of its multiplicity of offering, can at present be visualized 
only in general terms. Basically the collection consists of tape- 
recorded memoirs of persons involved in the development of the 
oil industry in Texas and the Southwest and is supplemented 
with a variety of written documents, published and unpublished, 
related to that development. 

The collection has been accumulated during the past nine 
years. Inception of the project occurred at Beaumont in 1951 
during the fiftieth anniversary celebration of the Spindletop oil 
field discovery. Among those present was Mrs. Walter Benona 
Sharp, widow of an undisputed leader in the early days of Texas 
oil. Looking about her, she noted that there were people present 
whose experiences were the index to the growth of an industry 
and whose influence, directly or indirectly, stretched across the 
world because of their exploits. Unwilling to let such pioneers’ 
experience go unrecorded, as had been the case with too many 
other American industries—cattle trailing, lumbering, and 
mining, to cite a few—she set out to establish agencies for record- 
ing such stories, official and personal, as these pioneers had to 
tell. The oral history project is the result. The timeliness of the 
project is indicated by the fact that recordings were obtained 
from Patillo Higgins, chief promoter of the Spindletop dis- 
covery, and from several other historically important individuals 
who have since died. 

The oil pioneers project is different from oral history pro- 
grams at Columbia University and the University of California 
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at Berkeley in that this project concentrates on a single major 
industry rather than attempting to record major figures from di- 
verse fields of interest. In scope the Texas program is perhaps 
most similar to the oil history program at the University of 
Wyoming, except that there is a relatively greater emphasis on 
oral recording here and less on museum-type material. In the 
Texas project there are, of course, figures whose importance ex- 
tends beyond the industry and into politics and science. Judge 
Edgar Eggleston Townes and the geologist Sidney Paige are two 
examples. But if the list of informants includes such well known 
names as Curt and Al Hamill, C. M. “Dad” Joiner, and Glenn H. 
McCarthy, it includes as equally important the names of many 
“plain people” whose stories have heretofore been lost from 
formal histories. Among them are scouts, drillers, pipeliners, 
lawmen, saloonkeepers, merchants, physicians, housewives, and 
“doodlebuggers”; and their experiences range from extremely 
local ones in Texas or neighboring states to international exploits 
in Iran, Russia, and India. 


The primary method of collection has been tape recording 
of interviews and reminiscences. Oral recording results in readier 
and more complete recall of significant experience than do writ- 
ten memoirs and, in addition, enables more people to put their 
stories on record than would ever sit down to write out such recol- 
lections. In reminiscences dealing with folklore material, oral 
transmission and recording of the lore prove more suitable for 
maintaining the flavor of yarns, songs, and jokes than do written 
versions. Experienced interviewers are also able to prompt remi- 
niscences that illuminate social and economic trends and to guide 
informants into fruitful discussions, although a policy of toler- 
ance is followed in interpreting what might be relevant digres- 
sions. Except where opportunity to record is fleeting, interviewers 
make background studies of informants to help bring out their 
distinctive contributions. 


Releases on these interviews are signed by informants and 
kept on file in the archives. In most cases the release is categorical, 
but the informant may impose any restrictions he wishes on the 
use of his material. These releases serve to protect the informant 
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when his material is confidential and to restrict the material for 
use by genuine researchers. 


To date, more than two hundred reels of taped memoirs 
have been made and transcribed into more than 4000 pages of 
typescript. The original tapes are kept in vaults as primary docu- 
ments. Taped copies of the originals are made with some editing 
to screen out background noises, to amplify weakened portions, 
and to decipher garbled passages. Typescripts are also edited 
slightly to omit vocal pauses and to untangle syntax. The original 
tapes are reserved from general use and are referred to mainly 
for verifying or rationalizing taped and written copies. 


Typescripts are presently being bound, according to tape 
number, in volumes of approximately four hundred pages each. 
A selection from the titles of the transcripts suggests the nature 
and variety of material included: Experiences of a young lawyer 
in Beaumont, beginning in 1903; Development of the Gladys 
City Company at Spindletop; Experiences of a muleskinner and 
rigbuilder at Sour Lake and Batson; Conditions in the East Texas 
oil fields; The Tarrant Cloud Well and Ellenbarger wells; Drill- 
ing in North Texas; The Borger boom; The International Union 
of Operating Engineers; The Lucas gusher; Outstanding person- 
alities in the early days of oil; Invention of the rock bit; Drilling 
in Poland, Mexico, England, and Yugoslavia; Sanitary condi- 
tions and morals at Sour Lake; World-wide pipelining; Estab- 
lishment of Texas ports for oil shipments; Living and working 
conditions on the early oil tankers; Reminiscences on Governor 
James S. Hogg; Experiences of an early oil geologist; East Texas 
oil field litigation; The boy with the x-ray eye; and Experiences 
of a Texas Ranger at Batson. 


The secondary part of the collection consists of written 
documents for filling out the orally recorded experiences and 
for correcting memories on dates, names, and places that have 
been blurred by thirty to sixty years. Among the documents are 
field books of scouts, drilling logs, leases, stock certificates, 
market reports, affidavits, and more than four hundred photo- 
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graphs, as well as the business papers of such men as Walter B. 
Sharp. One particularly important document held is the scrap- 
book of Anthony F. Lucas, producer of the Spindletop discovery 
well. 


Organization of the collection is indicated in a brochure- 
length guide (filed with the collection) which shows the material 
grouped into eleven categories, among which are logs of in- 
terviewers, correspondence relating to the gathering of materials, 
records on informants, releases on interviews, a guide to the 
tapes, and a listing of manuscripts held. An index to the tapes 
is in progress but will, of course, not be complete until the last 
tape is transcribed. 


Uses of the project material extend well beyond the refine- 
ment of regional or industrial history. Folklorists will find new 
fields for study in the lore of oil camps and oil rigs. Professor 
Mody C. Boatright of the university has indicated some of the 
folklore riches in his Gib Morgan: Minstrel of the Oil Fields. 
Professor William A. Owens of Columbia University has sug- 
gested the uses of the material for colorful background in his 
novel Fever in the Earth. Professor Robert C. Cotner of Texas 
has explored some political possibilities of the collection in his 
biography of James Stephen Hogg. But there are recognizable 
uses of the collection for linguistic analysts, sociologists, econ- 
omists, and geologists. 


Although the project has been in progress for nine years, 
only a fraction of the prospective informants have been inter- 
viewed. Interviewers have attempted to reach pioneers associated 
with the earliest oil fields first, and then approach those of later 
fields, the idea being that they could normally be expected to be 
available longer for recording. A relatively complete coverage 
of informants from the Beaumont-Houston area has been ac- 
complished, but only a sketchy coverage made of representatives 
from the North, West, and South Texas fields. Numerous pio- 
neers of these areas must be interviewed before their testimonies 
are lost for all time. And many documents—letters, old pay 
records, stock certificates, for example—still in private hands 
need to be made available to responsible scholars through 
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archives. Arrangements with local historical societies constitutes 
one method of carrying out this program. 

The pioneer period of American oil is virtually past, but 
not so far that its spirit and flavor cannot be recaptured. Only 
in recent years has the social significance of the oil industry come 
into general recognition. With this recognition has come the 
opportunity, fleeting as it is, to gather the human wealth from 
oil. The Oral History of Texas Oil Pioneers is part of the answer. 
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